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standing, but there is no gainsaying Hume's remark that the
Irish catholic who denies the massacre of 1641 must be con-
sidered beyond the reach of argument or reason. The exact
number of victims matters little. It is sufficient to know that
certainly several thousands were killed in cold blood and pro-
bably two or three times as many perished from exposure and
privation. What is more important is that contemporaries in
England and Scotland believed, however unjustifiably, that
there had been a plot formed by the Irish for the universal ex-
tirpation of all British settlers, and that many thousands of men,
women, and children had been barbarously murdered without
any provocation.1
Moreover the priests were generally regarded as the ring-
leaders. It was said they impressed upon their flocks that it was
a mortal sin to give relief or protection to any of the English and
that killing them was a meritorious act that would save them
from purgatory.2 Pamphlets of the time enlarged upon the
cruelty of the Irish; for example, The Rebels* Turkish Tyranny*
accuses them of ravishing women and of toasting children on
spits before their parents' eyes, burning them to ashes, or muti-
lating them.
The news of the Irish massacre raised public excitement in
England to fever heat. The partial revelations of the two army
plots and rumours about the queen's intrigues with Roman
catholic powers on the Continent had already inflamed public
opinion. Soon reports circulated that the rebels claimed to be
acting in the king's name, and even that one of their leaders had
exhibited a commission, under the broad seal of England,
authorizing him to restore Roman Catholicism in Ireland. Be-
yond any doubt this was a forgery, but there is at least a pos-
sibility that some of the catholic leaders had been encouraged
by the king to seize strongholds in Ireland and to maintain them
against the English parliament.4 Unquestionably the rebellion,
as Clarendon says, 'proved of infinite disadvantage to the king's
affairs which were then recovering new life.'5 The inevitable
result was that those who believed or suspected the complicity
of Charles became more and more determined to impose still
further shackles upon him.
1 Sir John Temple, The Irish Rebellion (1646), pp. 1-2.
a Ibid., pp. 40, 86.                                            3 Printed for W. R., 1641.
4 Gardiner, x. 92-4.                                              & Rebellion, iv. 26.